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Abstract 

The purpose of this essay is to discuss the Prouni - University for All policy, which has been implemented in Brazil 
in an effort to increase access of the underprivileged to postsecondary education. In order to provide a better 
understanding of the problem, three points of interest are initially addressed: income inequality, illiteracy, and a brief 
review of the history of higher education in Brazil. The paper then mentions a few policies that were implemented in 
the 1990s, aiming to increase the number of institutions of higher education, and addresses the implementation of 
the Prouni program. Next, it presents three competing views on the policy at issue regarding investments in the 
private sector, quality in education, and student retention. Finally, it concludes by giving a few recommendations for 
improving access to education in the country. 
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1. Introduction 

Education in Brazil has a long history of neglect, and in order to provide a better assessment of Prouni - University 
for All—an educational policy regarding access to higher learning in the country—, this paper will initially address 
three points of interest: income inequality, illiteracy, and a brief review of the history of postsecondary education in 
Brazil. 

1.1 Income Inequality 

With regard to income distribution, Brazil has historically been one of the countries with the highest income 
concentration in the world. According to Civita (2009): 

In 2001 the richest 20% had 27 times the income of the poorest 20%. ... In 2008 the richest 10% of the population 
lived on more than 40% of the national income, whereas the poorest 40% survived with only 10% of that income. . . . 
The percentage of families living on less than the monthly minimum wage, that is, about $100, in 2008 was 22.6%, 
approximately 38 million people, (p. 118) 

1.2 Illiteracy 

As a direct result of social inequality, adult illiteracy has been an issue in Brazil ever since colonial times. Contrary 
to Canada and the United States, for example, which were colonies of settlement, Brazil was a colony of exploitation. 
In a colony of settlement, families come to the new land in order to start a new life. There is a strong sense of 
commitment within the settling community. In a colony of exploitation, on the other hand, individuals are sent to the 
colony with the purpose of exploiting it for the metropolis. There is no commitment to the founding of a new nation. 
Furthermore, Brazil was colonized by catholic Portugal and therefore did not experience the protestant’s idea that 
every individual has to be literate in order to read the Bible. Consequently, for centuries there never was any serious 
attempt in the country to educate the population. 

It was only in the 20 th century that the first initiatives to fight illiteracy were taken. Youngster’s and Adult education 
started in the early 1930s, while the country was undergoing important changes regarding industrialization and 
urbanization. The need for a qualified workforce gave rise to the establishment of the first educational programs. In 
the early 1960s, Paulo Freire devised the so called “Paulo Freire System” or “Method,” which was a system of 
educational techniques that could be applied to all levels of formal and informal education (Niskier 1989, pp. 
355-356). Even though the first results of the initiative were promising, the project was discontinued due to his 
political exile in 1964. In 1967, the Brazilian Literacy Movement was implemented. Its objectives were the 
eradication of illiteracy, the integration of literate people into society, and the empowerment of the less-privileged 
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population in Brazil. In 1980, 25.5% of Brazilians (age 15 or older) were illiterate. In 2000, the percentage was 
13.6% (Ferraro, 2002, p. 34). In 2007, the number had dropped to 10%, the same percentage as today, according to 
Civita (2009, p. 216). 

1.3 Brief Review of the History> of Postsecondary Education in Brazil 

Illiteracy is only a partial result of social inequality. Education as whole has always been neglected in Brazil, mainly 
due to social disparities. In that sense, Cunha (2000) has explained that during colonial times, from 1500 to 
1808—the year when the Portuguese Crown came to Rio de Janeiro—, the Jesuits were in charge of schooling, 
which consisted of courses in Portuguese customs and values, rhetoric and grammar. Universities were not allowed 
in the colony, and higher studies were limited to philosophy and theology, also in Jesuit schools. The transfer of the 
Portuguese administration to the country changed the status quo and gave rise to the establishment of other higher 
programs (pp.152-153). 

In the 1820s, there was a slight expansion of institutions of higher education (IHEs) in Brazil, mainly because the 
government began to realize how important it was to have an educated elite in order to be politically independent. It 
is to this end that the first IHEs were established. Cunha (2000) has pointed out that in 500 years, since the first 
Portuguese settlers arrived, universities have existed in Brazil for less than 200 years, contrary to what happened in 
other South American Spanish colonies, where they were established in the 16 th century (p. 152). 

Improvements in higher learning in the early 19 th century meant easier access to IHEs, as a result of changes in 
admission policies and of the increase in the number of institutions. At the beginning of the 20 th century, in the early 
1930s, there was an attempt to organize education on a national basis in the country. New legislation was enacted 
promoting education, establishing more curricular as well as administrative autonomy and encouraging research and 
cultural diffusion. In 1969, the Basic Cycle for Higher Education Act (1969) was enacted. College students were 
required to attend general courses for one or two years before entering the professional cycle, when they had to 
decide what to major in. The entrance exam was unified and its previous format, that is, a different test for each 
course, was changed. 

Despite the improvements, postsecondary education in Brazil remained a privilege during the 1960s. Paradoxically, 
the vast majority of the population could not afford to prepare for the entrance exams and were therefore banned 
from the good free-of-charge public universities. It was in this context that the country experienced unprecedented 
college privatization, still in progress today. Until the 1960s, public colleges accounted for more than half of all 
IHEs in the country. In 1990, according to INEP (2008), out of the 918 IHEs listed, 222 were public and 696, 
private. 

It was in this complex context of income inequality, illiteracy, and historical educational neglect that in the 1990s the 
federal government, following guidelines recommended by Unesco and the World Bank, began implementing 
policies aiming to increase the number of IHEs, enrollment, and courses. In 1995, just before the Guideline and Base 
Act (LDB), which defined the National Educational Plan (PNE), had been implemented, 1.76 million people 
attended colleges in Brazil. In 2004, mostly as a result of the PNE, that number had risen to 4.16 million (IBGE, 
2009). Castro (2006) has pointed out that “Policies adopted in Brazil at the beginning of the 1990s aimed to make 
the offer of higher education more flexible, thus diversifying IHEs and enabling more students to enroll” (p. 122). 

2. Prouni - University for All 

In an effort to continue to expand enrollment in postsecondary education, particularly of low-income young adults, 
in 2005 the federal government implemented the Prouni - University for All Act (2005). Prouni is a public policy 
that promotes the exchange of scholarships in private colleges and universities for exemption of federal taxes. 
According to Maculan, Ribeiro, and Haddad (2006): 

Although participation is voluntary, the number of institutions engaged in the program is increasing. A total of 1,142 
private schools engaged in the first year (2005) of the program. This number increased to 1,232 in the second year 
(2006). Each of these schools should offer a number of scholarships . . . corresponding to approximately 10% of the 
number of its regularly paying students. The total exemption of federal taxes for the year 2005 amounted to 
approximately R$ 105.6 millions (approximately US$ 48 millions), (p. 9) 

The scholarships provided by Prouni can be of two types, depending on the student’s income. Maculan et al. (2006) 
explained that: 

There are two types of scholarships: full (awarded to students whose family monthly earnings per capita amount to 
at most 1.5 times the minimum wage) and partial (50% of the monthly fees, awarded to students whose monthly 
earnings per capita amount to at most three times the minimum wage), (p. 9) 
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In accordance with MEC (2008), a total of 247,643 scholarships (153,126 full and 94,517 partial) were awarded in 
2009. In the first semester of 2010, the number was 164,596 scholarships (85,208 full and 79,388 partial). 

Still according to Maculan et al. (2006), whereas “traditionally, the Brazilian public federal university system 
welcomes approximately 125,000 new students every year, with the creation of Prouni more than 120,000 new 
openings are being created every year at private schools through the new tax-funded scholarships” (p. 9). As a result 
of these policies, which began with the implementation of the LDB in 1995, the total number of students enrolled in 
IHEs in Brazil had risen to 5.53 million in 2008, according to Civita (2009, p. 222). 

3. Competing Views 

In spite of the increased enrollment in higher education in the country, there are competing views on the program. 
Three major issues are: the fact that the government has chosen to use the private sector to address the problem 
instead of investing more in public universities; the problem of quality in education; and the fact that the program 
addresses only the question of enrollment and does not pay the necessary attention to student retention. In relation to 
the first issue—namely, stimulating enrollment in the private sector instead of investing in the public 
universities—McCowan (2007) has pointed out that: 

Despite the high demand for higher education in Brazil, there is considerable spare capacity in the system, as many 
places in private universities go unfilled due to inability of students to pay the fees. . . . The idea of Prouni is to 
encourage these universities to allocate their unfilled places free of charge to low-income students in return for 
exemption from tax payments. . . .Yet there has been strong opposition to the plan from university professors, rectors 
and students, who believe that the money spent (or rather the money not collected) would be better used in the 
public universities, (p. 589) 

Mancebo (2004), in turn, has argued that by promoting the relocation of public money to the private sector. Prouni 
will necessarily reduce investments in public higher education (pp. 852-853). Cunha and Pinto (2009), for their part, 
have claimed that “Prouni is an attempt to invest public money in private colleges. . . .What the government should 
do is increase the capacity of the public sector and provide for its efficiency” (p. 582). 

In the same sense, Carvalho (2006) has contended that: 

The underprivileged need not only full or partial scholarship in order to study, but also other conditions that only the 
public institutions can still offer, such as transportation, housing, subsidized food, medical assistance available at the 
university hospitals, and work and research scholarships, (p. 993) 

Closely related to the issue of promoting enrollment in private colleges rather than in public universities, is the 
question of quality. According to Algebaile (2007): 

Although [Prouni] seems to be an overarching program, the offer increase has not been accompanied by quality. On 
the contrary, the increase seems to be related to colleges that offer two-year programs, mainly in the human sciences. 
The fact that these courses last for two years only and do not require sophisticated infrastructure allows for cheaper 
fees when compared to traditional courses, (p. 104) 

Santos (2010), in turn, has pointed out that: 

The main issue is not the fact that there has been an increase in the number of private colleges. That has happened 
because there has been a corresponding increase in demand. What is important is what kind of teaching they are 
offering. In other words, the quality of what they are teaching. Federal policies addressing this issue seem to be of 
crucial importance. 

Similarly, Brandao (2005) has argued that “Ultimately, Prouni entails the transfer of public money to private 
colleges, with no guarantee that they will enhance quality” (p. 78). In the same sense, McCowan (2007) has pointed 
out that: 

Alongside [the good private universities] a new group of profit-making . . . institutions has emerged, with a very 
different orientation from both public and traditional private institutions. They are primarily teaching institutions . . . 
with an emphasis on rapid expansion and cost efficiency, employing aggressive marketing strategies in response to 
increasing competition. . . . These university centers [providing] lower-cost tuition, often of questionable quality,. . . 
are the institutions in which the bulk of university expansion is occurring, (pp. 584-585) 

Another criticism regarding Prouni refers to the fact that it addresses only the question of enrollment and does not 
pay the necessary attention to student retention. Referring to that, Carvalho (2006) has stated that Prouni is in fact a 
palliative solution, based on recommendations of the World Bank, which offers benefits instead or rights to high 
school graduates. In her view, it may stimulate access to higher education, but it does not guarantee retention and 
conclusion of courses (p. 994). 
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Catani, Hey, and Gilioli (2006), for their part, have argued that the biggest problem with Prouni is that it fails to 
address the issue of student retention in schools. According to the authors, student retention is an essential element 
of higher education policies and cannot simply be delegated to the private sector (p. 134). Equally, Valle (2009) has 
contended that what Prouni does is to promote access, without thinking about retention. In that sense, he argued that 
“the program is more of a benefit than of a guaranteed right, which makes the situation more critical, given the 
questionable quality of some private IHEs” (p. 93). 

4. Policy Recommendations 

As already stated in this essay, the Prouni - University for All policy was implemented in Brazil, aiming to promote 
social justice by expanding the access of the underprivileged to IHEs. Even though the policy has yielded significant 
quantitative results, there has also been substantive criticism regarding more investments in public universities, the 
quality of what is being offered, and student retention. Therefore, recommendation seems necessary to ameliorate 
efforts regarding the promotion of access to higher learning in the country. 

Initially, it is crucial to understand that Prouni is in fact a follow up policy related to the first serious attempts to 
tackle the historical neglect of education in Brazil. Those attempts started in the early 1990s, with the 
implementation of policies that aimed to increase elementary and secondary school attendance in the country. In 
1991, 24 million children (ages 7 to 14) attended elementary school in Brazil. One and a half million students (ages 
15 to 17) attended high school (1NEP, 1991-1995, p. 18). In 2008, those figures had risen to 32 million (94.9% of the 
age group) for the former group and 8.4 million (48% of the age group) for the latter (Civita, 2009, pp. 218-219). In 
other words, whereas the government has succeeded in placing a significant number of children in school—which is 
admirable—, there has been little concern for the quality of the education those children are receiving. As a result of 
the poor standards of the educational quality they receive in schools, children are not able to pass the entrance exams 
for public free-of-charge universities. In this context, the first recommendation is that the government implement 
programs and policies directed to improving quality in public elementary and secondary schools on a national level. 
Those policies should focus primarily on the following items: 

Teacher training - It is of crucial importance that all possible efforts be made in order to enhance teacher training. 
After all, teachers are the primary sources of knowledge in the classroom. If teachers are unprepared, quality will be 
lacking. In this sense, programs that focus on teaching methodology, techniques, and strategies as well as courses 
regarding the use of modern technology such as computers and the Internet in the classroom are essential. Equally 
essential are the provision of courses with the purpose of reviewing and expanding content knowledge, so that 
teachers are constantly enhancing their capacities. 

Facilities - Policies should also be implemented in order to improve school facilities. That includes more equipped 
classrooms, larger computer-based libraries, adequate physical education space, and all other necessary 
improvements that are needed in order to attract and retain students. 

Salary - Most importantly, teacher salaries should be raised in order to stimulate outstanding work and promote 
teacher retention. One of the main reasons—if not the most important one—teachers often end up going into another 
career is that they are not properly paid. Thus, any other effort to improve quality will fail if teachers are not better 
paid. 

If quality in elementary and secondary schools improves, a direct result will be that more students will be able to 
succeed the entrance exams and enter the public free-of-charge universities. Consequently, there will be a need to 
increase their capacities to accommodate the increasing demand. Thus, a second recommendation is that policies and 
programs to expand the capacity of public IHEs be implemented. As in primary and secondary schools, those 
policies should include federal investments in faculty training, improvement of facilities, and also salary increase. 
Furthermore, they ought to provide federal funds for massive investment in research and development to increase 
the knowledge base, which would in turn allow for a better understanding of the problem. 

Finally, a third recommendation is needed with regard to student retention. In order to promote retention, 
inducements need to be targeted to the social disparities that permeate Brazilian society, given that school 
abandonment is mostly due to the fact that students are not able to balance their financial responsibilities with 
college costs. Nevertheless, if policies regarding investments in primary and secondary schools, coupled with 
programs to expand capacities of public universities are implemented, the problem of student retention will tend to 
be ameliorated. After all, stimulating and inspiring quality education and well-equipped school and campuses are 
both necessary conditions to foster retention. 

5. Conclusion 

As outlined previously, serious efforts concerning educational improvements only started in Brazil in the mid 1990s, 
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when—after centuries of disinterest—federal policies directed to universalizing elementary and secondary schooling 
started being implemented. In 2005, in the wake of those policies, the government adopted the Prouni program in 
order to promote access to IHEs in the country. Although the initiative is praiseworthy, more remains to be done: 
The country's ultimate goal should be universal, high quality education. Such is the intent of the recommendations 
provided in this paper. 
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